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THE LORD’S SUPPER. 


Fan ordinance which Christ appointed to 
symbolize the reception of his body and 
blood, is so interesting to all believers, that it 
seems natural and quite important to inquire 
how often it ought to be observed. Great di- 
versity of practice on this point prevails in 
the various churches. Some have communion 
seasons once a month; others not more than 
once or twice a year. The Puseyites, we 
believe, favor more frequent administration of 
the sacrament ; insisting that it should be 
received every week, if not every day. 

This diversity indicates the obvious but 
important fact, that the Scriptures have given 
no rule on the subject. Christ and the apos- 
tles have left nothing on record by which we 
can fix the stated intervals of the observance. 
Still it is almost universally assumed that they 
intended to establish a periodical festival. 
But this assumption is attended with difficul- 
ties. If they intended to give the church a 
solemm speciality, like the passover or the 
feast of tabernacles in the Jewish ritual, 
how could they fail to specify the regular 
time of the ceremony ? 

We may as well re-examine the whole sub- 
ject in the free light of modern common sense. 
Perhaps Christ did not intend to establish a 
periodical ceremony at all. Who knows but 
that he meant to associate eating and drink- 
ing at all times, with a recognition of the vir- 
tue of his body and blood? Possibly the best 


way to fulfill his last words, is to make every 
meal a Lord’s supper. Certainly we ought to 
partake of his spiritual body and blood in our 
souls every day, and as many times a day as 
possible. Why might not the symbol properly 
be as frequent as the thing signified? Let us 
search the New Testament again, and see 
what will turn up. 

The following is the original account of the 
institution of the Lord’s supper: ‘‘ As they 
were eating, Jesus took bread, and blessed it, 
and brake it, and gave it to the disciples, 
and said, Take, eat; this is my body. And 
he took the cup, and gave thanks, and gave 
it to them, saying, Drink ye all of it; for 
this is my blood of the new testament, 
which is shed for many for the remission of 
sins.” (Matt. 26: 26—28.) Here is no 
specification of times and seasons. Every 
thing indicates that Christ meant to make the 
breaking of bread and the effusion of wine, 
or in general the process of eating and drink- 
ing, a constant memorial of his sacrifice. In 
the parallel passage in Luke, Christ says, 
“This do in remembrance of me.” The dis- 
ciples did not ask how often they should do 
it. They could not fail to understand that 
whenever they broke bread and partook of the 
exhilarating cup, they would please their 
Lord and fulfill his intention, by remember- 
ing the gift of his body and blood. 

Let us look now through the book of Acts, 
and discover, if we can, what was the original 
practice of the disciples, resulting from this 
last injunction of the Lord Jesus. Certainly 
there should be some traces of the regular ob- 
servance of the Lord’s supper in that book, if 
a periodical festival was really appointed. But 
to the amazement of our traditional concep- 
tions, we find not a hint of any such institu- 
tion. We do find, however, that the apos- 
tles and their followers, on and after the day of 
Pentecost, “* broke bread from house to house,” 
[or as the margin more properly has it, at 
home], and that they did this daily ; and that 
they did eat their meat [thus broke and blessed 
at their daily meals], with gladness and single- 
ness of heart, praising God;” as though 
they were enjoying a true communion season. 
We can not but think that these daily meals 
of the Pentecostal Community were the origi- 
nal observances of the Lord’s supper. We 
find nothing else that answers at all to the 
Lord’s appointment. And we are confirmed 
in this view by discovering, that after a while 
deacons (whose business is understood even 
now, to be that of administering the “ ele- 





ments”) were appointed to attend, not to a 





weekly or monthly ceremony, but to the “ daily 
ministration ” of necessary food in the church- 
family. (Acts 6: 1—6.) The original deacons 
certainly administered the sacrament at every 
meal or not at all; for their function was 
simply that of food distributors in the commu- 
nity-household at Jerusalem. 

So far the testimony is clear. The original 
idea of the Lord’s supper was that of a fam- 
ily meal. The church, living together as one 
family, made every meal a memorial of the 
Lord’s sacrifice, and the deacons were ap- 
pointed to wait on the table in this observance. 

But in process of time the simplicity of 
the day of Pentecost was compromised, and 
the church assumed different external arrange- 
ments. Believers, scattered, isolated and 
world-locked as they were in the subsequent 
extension of the church, naturally adopted 
more or less of the fashion of the world in , 
their mode of daily life. They lived apart, 
and in families of unbelievers, and came to- 
gether in church communion only at intervals. 
Of course the practice of partaking of the 
Lord’s supper had to be conformed to this com- 
promise. Ordinary meals could not, in this 
state of things, continue to be sacramental oc- 
casions. Hence the practice naturally arose 
of eating and drinking together at occasional 
meetings of the church, with special remem- 
brance of the Lord’s sacrifice. Such was the 
state of things when Paul gave his views on the 
subject of the Lord’s supper. Let us look fairly 
at what he says, and see if he sanctions the 
modern idea that the Lord’s supper should be a 
periodical ceremony. He says: 

“ Now in this that I declare unto you, I 
praise you not, that ye come together not for 
the better, but for the worse. For first of all, 
when ye come together in the church, I hear 
that there be divisions among you; and I 
partly believe it. For there must be also 
heresies among you, that they which are ap- 
proved may be made manifest among you. 
When ye come together therefore into one 
place, this is not to eat the Lord’s supper. 
For in eating, every one taketh before other 
his own supper; and one is hungry, and an- 
other is drunken. What! have ye not houses 
to eat and to drink in? Or despise ye the 
church of God, and shame them that have 
not? What shall I say to you? shall I praise 
you in this? I praise you not. For I have 
received of the Lord that which also I deliy- 
ered unto you, that the Lord Jesus, the same 
night in which he was betrayed, took bread: 
and when he had given thanks, ke brake it, 
and said, Take, eat: this is my body, which is 
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broken for you: this do in remembrance of 
After the same manner also he took 
the cup, when he had supped, saying, This eup 
is the new testament in my blood: this do 
ye, as oft as ye drink it, in remembrance of 


me. 


me. For as often as ye eat this bread, and 
drink this cup, ye do show the Lord’s death 
till he come. Wherefore, whosoever shall eat 
this bread, and drink this cup of the Lord, 
unworthily, shall be guilty of the body and 
blood of the Lord. But let a man examine 
himself, and so let him eat of that bread, and 


drink of that cup. For he that eateth and 


drinketh unworthily, eateth and drinketh 
damnation to himself, not discerning the 
Lord’s body. For this cause many are weak 
and sickly among you, and many sleep. For 
if we would judge ourselves, we should not be 
judged. -But when we are judged, we are 
chastened of the Lord, that we should not be 
condemned with the world. Wherefore, my 
brethren, when ye come together to eat, tarry 
one for another. And if any man hunger, 


let him eat at home ; that ye come not to- 


gether unto condemnation.” 
17—34.) 

It is evident from all this, that even in the 
second stage of practice in regard to the 
Lord’s supper (i. e., after the departure from 
original communism and daily administration 
of the sacrament), the custom of the church 
was to commemorate the Lord’s death by 
eating and drinking every time they came to- 
gether ; and that too, not in the modern cere- 
monial fashion, eating a crumb and drinking a 
sip, but in a substantial, convivial way; inso- 


(1 Cor., 11: 


much that the custom became an occasion of 


excess. They made a feast of it; and some 
lost sight of the spiritual significance which 
belonged to it, and turned it into a mere 
sensual festivity. Paul’s criticism amounts to 
this: “ Snatching, gluttony and drunkenness 
are peculiarly out of place and mischievous 
at these church entertainments. Let mere 
hunger be satisfied at home, where you make 
no pretension of sacred observance; and let 
the conviviality of the church be conducted 
soberly, with special attention to the internal 
meaning of it.” The apostle compromised 
with the pressure of worldliness and corrup- 
tion in the church, as best he could. If the 
original every-day character of the ordinance 
could not be preserved, and if the church was 
so mixed up with the world that gluttons and 
drunkards pressed in among believers, all that 
could be done was, to secure decency and 
spiritual impressiveness for the occasional 
feasts of the church, and leave ordinary eat- 
ing and drinking to its old courses. Such 
was the dilemma undoubtedly, in which the 


present custom of periodical communion sea- 


sons originated. 


Bat Paul, be it observed, said nothing 
Like Christ he left it to 
be understood that whenever the church ate 
and drank at its gatherings, meat and drink 
should be received as the body and blood of 


about stated times. 


the Lord. His word is, ‘* As oft as ye eat this 
bread, and drink this cup, ye do show forth 
the Lord’s death till he come.” 


Neither is it to be understood that Paul, in 
bidding excess and animalism go home and not 
intrude upon the festivities of the church, 
meant to sanction excess and animalism at 
home. We find in other passages plenty of 
evidence that he persistently extended the 
idea of the Lord’s supper to daily eating and 
drinking. Look, for instance, at his talk in 
the same epistle about eating things offered 
to idols, chap. 10: 14—31. The question 
of conscience upon which he was treating 
was, whether believers should knowingly buy 
and eat meat which had been offered to idols. 
His main argument against doing this is, that 
Christians eat and drink the body and blood 
of Christ, and therefore should not partake of 
the devil’s sacrifices. “The cup of blessing 
which we bless, is it not the communion of 
the blood of Christ? The bread which we 
break, is it not the communion of the body of 
Christ ?.. . . Ye can not drink of the cup of 
the Lord and the cup of devils. Ye can not 
be partakers of the table of the Lord and the 
table of devils. . .. Whether therefore ye 
eat, or drink, or whatever ye do, do all to the 
glory of God.” This is nearly equivalent to 
saying in so many words, make every meal a 
Lord’s supper. In another place (Col. 3: 
17), he says, ‘‘ Whatever ye do, in word or 
deed, do all in the name of the Lord Jesus; 
giving thanks unto God and the Father by him.” 
To eat and drink in the name of the Lord Je- 
sus is certainly to partake of the Lord’s sup- 
per. Thus we see that Paul did not tolerate 
mere animal eating and drinking any where ; 
though he specially protested against its intrud- 
ing upon the special entertainments of the 
church. He expected and demanded that all 
spiritual men should make every meal a sacra- 
ment. 

The fact that Paul attaches special penal- 
ties to the profanation of the Lord’s supper 
as specially administered at the meetings of 
the church, may seem to militate with our gen- 
eral view. But on examination we find that 
he attaches the same penalty on another oc- 
casion to unbelieving indulgences at ordinary 
meals. In Romans 13, speaking of questions 
of conscience between those who eat all things 
and those who eat herbs, and of course refer- 
ring to ordinary meals, he says, “* He that 
doubteth is damned if he eat; because he 
eateth not of faith, and whatsoever is not of 
faith is sin.” This is. certainly as strong as 
what he says about “ not discerning the Lord’s 
body”? and “ eating and drinking damna- 
tion” at the sacrament. His theory plainly 
is, that eating and drinking without faith, un- 
der any circumstances, special or ordinary, is 
damnatory and unhealthy: which we take to 
be sound doctrine in pneumatology and physi- 
ology. 

As to the special virtue which is supposed 
to be communicated to the sacred elements by 





a 


the special blessing uttered on sacramental oc- 
casions, one may ask why it is not possible 
and desirable to have that same virtue present 
at every meal? Cam any food. be healthy 
without it? Christ blessed what he ate, and 
gave thanks on all occasions. Was not the 
sacramental virtue in all bread thus blessed ? 
And if we eat and drink our daily’meals as 
we ought to do, “in the name of the Lord 
Jesus, giving thanks urito God and the Father 
by him,” will not the Lord Jesus bless us 
with his flesh and blood as well in one place 
as another; as well at home as in a church ; 
as well on a week day as on Sunday? Paul 
tells us how to secure the presence of sacra- 
mental virtue in all food. ‘ Every creature 
of God,” he says, ‘‘ is good, and nothing to be 
refused, if it be received with thanksgiving ; 
for it is sanctified by the word of God and 
prayer.” 1. Tim. 6: 4,5. Food sanctified 
by the word of God and prayer certainly has 
in it the true virtue of the Lord’s supper ; 
and any food not thus sanctified is certainly 
poisonous. 

So the Scriptures lead us from all starting 
points to the conclusion, that according to the 
intention of Christ and the original practice of 
his disciples, as well as according to common 
sense and the nature of things, the Lord’s sup- 
per was, is, and must be, an institution broad 
enough to cover and bless all eating and drink- 
ing in the Christian Church. 

At the same time it is evident that the orig- 
inal fullness of blessing given in this institu- 
tion, can never be realized, till Christians re- 
turn to the simplicity of Communism. The 
Lord’s supper can be fully enjoyed as a daily 
ordinance only in a HOME CHURCH. 

J. H. N. 1852. 


MRS. SARAH PIERREPONT 
EDWARDS. 


[The genealogical chapter which was presented 
in our last paper has drawn out a lucubration 
from J. H. N. this week, and promises to be a 
fruitful vein in future. We goon with the account 
of Mrs. Edwards which we promised, as what is 
interesting in the genealogy of the Edwards family 
is to be ascribed, we believe, not less to her virtues 
than to those of the father. She represented a pe- 
culiar type of woman—the superior type we think, 
and her character is one to study in these days of 
woman’s aspiration and enlargement. It was a 
combination of contraries ; delicacy and energy, 
feminine sweetness and physical vigor, the emotional 
and practical, strong human affections and the love 
of God. Galton discovers a correlation between 
the devotional temperament and sickness, but this 
lady was an example of piety and health. She 
lived in a world within, she had spiritual ecstasies, 
and yet she was a business woman, the best of 
housekeepers and economists, relieving her husband 
indeed of all secular care. Her vigor of constitu- 
tion and the strength of her domestic nature im- 
press you as muchas her religious enthusiasm. 
We select what follows from the several mentions of 
her in Dwight’s Life of President Edwards :] 


66 M*™: Edwards’s paternal grandfather, 
John Pierrepont, Esq., whocame from | 
England and resided in Roxbury, Massachusetts, 
was a younger branch of a most distinguished 
family, in his own country. Her father, the Rev. 





James Pierrepont, was ‘an eminent, pious and 
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useful minister at New Haven.’ He married 
Mary, the daughter of the Rev. Samuel Hook- 
er, of Farmington, who was the son of the 
Rev. Thomas Hooker, of Hartford, familiarly 
denominated ‘the father of the Connecticut 
churches,’ and ‘ well known in the churches of 
England for his distinguished talents and most 
ardent piety.’ Mr. Pierrepont was one of the 
principal founders, and one of the trustees of 
Yale College; and, to help forward the infant 
seminary, read lectures to the students, for 
some considerable-time, as Professor of Moral 
Philosophy. The platform of the Connecticut 
churches established at Saybrook, in 1708, is 
ascribed to his pen. Miss Pierrepont was born 
on the 9th of January, 1710, and at the time 
of her marriage was in the 18th year of her 
age. She was a young lady of uncommon 
beauty. Not only is this the language of tra- 
dition; but Dr. Hopkins, who first saw her 
when the mother of seven children, says she 
was more than ordinarily beautiful; and her 
portrait, taken by a respectable English painter, 
while it presents a form and features not often 
rivaled, exhibits also that peculiar loveliness 
of expression, which is the combined result of 
intelligence, cheerfulness and benevolence. The 
native powers of her mind were of a superior 
order; and her parents being in easy circum- 
stances and of liberal views, provided for their 
children all the advantages of an enlightened 
and polished education. In her manners she 
was gentle and courteous, amiable in her be- 
havior, and the law of kindness appeared to 
govern all her conversation and conduct. She 
was also a rare example of early piety; hav- 
ing exhibited the life and power of religion, 
and that in a remarkable manner, when only 
five years of age; and having also confirmed 
the hopes which her friends then cherished, by 
the uniform and increasing excellence of her 
character in childhood and youth. So warm 
and animated were her religious feelings in 
every period of life, that they might perhaps 
have been regarded as enthusiastic, had they 
not been under the control of true delicacy and 
sound discretion. Mr. Edwards had known 
her several years before their marriage, and 
from the following passage written on a blank 
leaf, in 1723 (when she was thirteen), it is 
obvious that even then her uncommon piety, at 
least, had arrested his attention. 

“They say there is a young lady in New 
Haven who is beloved of that Great Being who 
made and rules the world, and that there are 
certain seasons in which this Great Being in 
some way or other comes to her and fills her 
mind with exceeding sweet delight, and that she 
hardly cares for any thing, except to meditate on 
him ; that she expects after a while to be received 
up where he is, to be raised up out of the world 
and caught up into heaven; being assured that 
he loyes her too well to let her remain at a 
distance from him always. There she is to 
dwell with him and be ravished with his love 
and delight for ever. Therefore, if you present 


all the world before her, with the richest of its | 


treasures, she disregards it, and cares not for 
it, and is unmindful of any path of affliction. 
She has a singular purity in her affections ; is 
most just and conscientious in all her conduct, 
and you could not persuade her to do any 


thing wrong or sinful if you would give her all | 





this world, lest she should offend this Great 
Being. She is of a wonderful sweetness, calm- 
ness, and universal benevolence, especially after 
this Great God has manifested himself to her 
mind. She will sometimes go about from place 
to place, singing sweetly, and seems always to 
be full of joy and pleasure, and no one knows 
for what. She loves to be alone, walking in 
the fields and groves, and seems to have some 
one invisible always conversing with her.’ 

[Galton would call the state of this young per- 
son a disease, and many would think it betokened an 
early grave ; but, on the contrary, as the girl became a 
woman she developed powerful maternity and every 
kind of active usefulness. There is a spirituality 
which does not feed upon the constitution—which 
adds to one’s vitality instead of diminishing it. It 
is the spirituality of love. The spirituality of fear 
and legality which is often the reaction of bad life 
and propensities, is no doubt correlated with disease, 
but we do not believe the love of God, such as pos- 
sessed the heart of Mrs. Edwards from early life, ever 
had any effect but to quicken every natural power. 
The following is a description of her as a minister’s 
wife :] 

“ Devoted as Mr. Edwards was to study, and 
to the duties of his profession, it was necessary 
for him to be relieved from attention to all sec- 
ular concerns; and it was a most happy circum- 
stance that he could trust every thing of this 
nature to the care of Mrs, Edwards, with en- 
tire safety, and with undoubting confidence. She 
was a most judicious and faithful mistress of a 
family, habitually industrious, a sound econo- 
mist, managing her household affairs with dili- 
gence and discretion. She was conscientiously 
careful that nothing should be wasted and lost; 
and often, when she herself took care to save 
any thing of trifling value, or directed her chil- 
dren or others to do so, or when she saw them 
waste any thing, she would repeat the words of 
our Savior—‘ THAT NOTHING BE Lost;’ which 
words, she said she often thought of, as contain- 
ing a maxim worth remembering, especially 
when considered as the reason alleged by Christ, 
why his disciples should gather up the fragments 
of that bread, which he had just before created 
with a word. She took almost the whole direc- 
tion of the temporal affairs of the family, with- 
out doors and within, managing them with great 
wisdom and prudence, as well as cheerfulness. 

“But there are other duties, of a still more 
tender and difficult nature, which none but a 
parent can adequately perform ; and it was an 
unspeakable privilege to Mr. Edwards, now sur- 
rounded by a young and growing family, that 
when his duties to his people necessarily occu- 
pied his whole attention he could safely com- 
mit his children to the wisdom and piety, the 
love and faithfulness, of their mother. 


“She regularly prayed with her children, from 
a very early period, with great earnestness and 
importunity. When she foresaw, or met with, 
any special difficulty in their government, she 
was wont to apply to her husband, for advice 
and assistance; and on such occasions, they 
would both attend to it, as a’matter of the ut- 
most importance. She had an excellent way of 
governing her children; she knew how to make 
them regard and obey her cheerfully, without 
loud, angry words, much less heavy blows. 
She had need to speak but once; she was instant- 
ly obeyed: murmuring and answering again, 
were not known among them. In their manners, 





they were uncommonly respectful to their pa- 
rents. When their parents came into the room, 
they all rose instinctively from their seats, and 
never resumed them until their parents were 
seated ; and when either parent was speaking, 
no matter with whom they had been conversing, 
they were all immediately silent and attentive. 
The kind and gentle treatment they received 
from their mother, while she strictly and pune- 
tiliously maintained her parental authority, 
seemed naturally to beget and promote a filial 
respect and affection, and to lead them to a 
mild, tender treatment of each other. Quarrel- 
ing and contention which too frequently take 
place among children, were in her family wholly 
unknown. She carefully observed the first ap- 
pearance of resentment and ill-will in her young 
children, towards any person whatever, and did 
not connive at it, as many who have the care of 
children do, but was careful to show her dis- 
pleasure, and suppress it to the utmost; yet not 
by angry, wrathful words, which often provoke 
children to wrath, and stir up their irascible 
passions, rather than abate them. Her system 
of discipline -was begun at a very early age, and 
it was her rule to resist the first, as well as every 
subsequent exhibition of temper or -disobedi- 
ence in the child, however young, until its will 
was brought into submission to the will of its 
parents; wisely reflecting, that until a child will 
obey his parents, he can never be brought to 
obey God. 

“ Educated in the midst of polished life, famil- 
iar from childhood with the rules of decorum 
and gvod breeding, affable and easy in her 
manners, and governed by the feelings of liber- 
ality and benevolence, she was remarkable for 
her kindness to her friends and the visitants 
who resorted to Mr. Edwards; sparing no. 
pains to make them welcome, and to provide for 
their convenience and comfort. She was al- 
ways peculiarly kind to strangers who came to 
her house. By her sweet and winning manners 
and ready conversation, she soon became ac- 
quainted with them, and brought them to feel 
acquainted with herself; and showed such con- 
cern for their comfort, and so kindly offered what 
she thought they needed, that while her friendly 
attentions discovered at once that she knew the 
feelings of a stranger, they also made their way 
directly to his heart, and gaining his confidence, 
led him immediately to feel as if he were at 
home, in the midst of near and affectionate 
friends. 

“ Religious conversation was her delight; and 
as far as propriety permitted, she promoted it 
in all companies. It was not merely conver- 
sation about religion—about its truth, its duties, 
or its actual state—its doctrines or triumphs—or 
the character and conduct of its friends and 
ministers: it was religion itself; that supreme 
love to God, to his kingdom and his glory, 
which, abounding in the heart, flows spontane- 
ously, in the daily conversation and the daily 
life. 


“The friends of vital Christianity, those who 
delighted in its great and essential truths, who 
showed its practical influence on their lives, and 
who were most engaged in promoting its pros- 
perity, were her chosen friends and intimates. 
With such persons, she would converse freely 
and confidentially, telling them of the exercises 
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of her own heart, and the happiness she had 
experienced in a life of religion, for their encour- 
agement in the Christian course. Her mind 
appeared to attend to spiritual and divine 
things constantly, on all occasions, and in every 
condition and business of life. Meetings, on 
the part of females only, for prayer and re- 
ligious conversation, have at times been ob- 
jected to, as, both in their nature and results, in- 
consistent with the true delicacy of the sex. 
Her own judgment, formed deliberately, and 
in coincidence with that of her husband, 
was in favor of these meetings; and accordingly, 
she regularly encouraged and promoted them ; 
attending on them herself, and not declining to 


take her proper share in the performance of| 


their various duties. In this way, she exerted 
an important influence among her own sex, and 
over the young: an influence always salutary 
in promoting union, ardor and spiritual-minded- 
ness, but especially powerful, in seasons of 
uncommon attention to religion. 

“One circumstance, which served essentially 
to extend and increase this influence, was the 
fact, that her religion had nothing gloomy or 
forbidding in its character. Unusual as it was 
in degree, it was eminently the religion of joy. 
On the testimony of Mr. Edwards, it possessed 
this character, even when she was a little child 
of about five or six years of age, as well as 
customarily in after life.” 
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ENGLISH FAIR PLAY. 


E recall attention to the account of the Oneida 
Community reprinted in our last from the 
Westminster Review, for the sake of showing how it 
was made up. It professes to be based on the ac- 
count of the O. C., given in “ American Socialisms ;” 
that is to say, it refers to no other authority ; it fre- 
quently quotes from that book expressly; and being 
the conclusion of a review and epitome of that book, 
its connections and entire construction will inevit- 
ably lead its readers to suppose that it was taken, 
either literally or by abridgment, from that book ; 
which supposition, be it observed, makes us respon- 
sible directly for the account. 

Now the fact is that this Westminster representa- 
tion of us is made up of materials derived from 
“American Socialisms” and Dizon’s “ New America” 
in about equal proportions and pretty evenly shuf- 
fled! We will try to indicate these separate ele- 
ments. Let the reader place before him the account 
in our last number. The first four lines, commenc- 
ing with the word “ Omitting,” are introductory 
and belong to the reviewer. The rest of the first 
paragraph is a quotation from Dixon, slightly altered. 
Then ensues a paragraph of fifteen lines honestly 
quoted from “ American Socialisms;” and the first 
eleven lines of the next paragraph are based on in- 
formation given in that book. Then, without any 
warning, we have a long interpolation from Dixon, 
commencing with the words—‘“ They purchased a 
house” etc., and extending to the words—“ The atmos- 
phere of Putney became too warm for them.” The par- 
agraph concludes with a quotation of six lines from 
“ American Socialisms”—just enough to make the 
reader think that what goes before it was derived 
from the same source. The three following para- 
graphs got their material from “ American Social- 
isms.’ In the next paragraph, commencing with 
the words—“ In common with the Shakers” etc., there 
is a clear trace of Dixon, and the animus of the 
whole belongs to him. Then follow two quotations 
from “American Socialisms,”’ but the reference to 
Robert Dale Owen's “ Moral Physiology” at the end 


of the last quotation, is based on erroneous informa- 
tion obtained from Dixon. The first eighteen lines of 
the next paragraph, to the words—“ received and read,” 
are abridged from Dixon. The rest of the para- 
graph is original. The last paragraph but one is 
based on Dixon, but has a virus of its own. The 
final paragraph is original. 

Truly this isa mixing up of things, which some 
folks would call a swindle. We can not afford to al- 
low “American Socialisms” to be shuffled with 
“New America” in this way, without exposing 
the trick. Dixon told wrong stories about us. His 
reputation for literary faithfulness in England is very 
bad. This may account for the reticence of the 
Westminster reviewer in regard to his use of Dixon’s 
book as authority; but if he was ashamed to give 
that gentleman credit, he ought to have been 
ashamed to quote from him. 

We will not undertake to point out the many 
errors which the reviewer has fallen into by following 
Dixon; but will simply say that the whole account, 
given in the third paragraph, of our fanatical doings 
at Putney, has but the slightest foundation in fact, 
and the representations of our doctrines throughout 
the article are utterly unreliable. J. H. N. 


NOTES ON THE EDWARDS GENEALOGY. 


gps two celebrated scapegraces of Jonathan Ed- 
wards’s posterity were Pierrepont Edwards, his 
son, and Aaron Burr, his grandson. And it is re- 
markable that both of these men were the youngest 
of their families, and both lost their parents while 
very young. 

, Pierrepont, the eleventh and last of Jonathan 
Edwards’s children, was born in 1750, and his father 
and mother both died in 1758. Moreover, the 
first eight years of his life were the years in which 
his father was an out-cast from his original home, 
and an unsettled man. Pierrepont was born April 
8, 1750, and his father was dismissed from the 
church at Northampton, June 22, of the same year. 
We can imagine what a turbulent period it was in 
Jonathan Edwards’s life when Pierrepont was be- 
gotten and born, by considering the following facts: 
The opening of hostilities against him in his church 
took place in the early part of 1749. His biog- 
rapher says, “ When Mr. Edwards’s sentiments [on 
the principles of church fellowship] were generally 
known in the spring of 1749, it gave great offense 
and the town was put into a ferment.” It was soon 
proposed to call a council to try his case; but this 
was deferred till he published his sentiments in a 
book. This book was sent to the press in the latter 
part of April 1749, but was not published till Au- 
gust. It was in August, the very critical period of 
this fierce controversy, that Pierrepont was probably 
begotten. The next nine months were taken up 
with replies and counter-replies, town meetings, 
ecclesiastical councils etc. The first council met 
Dec. 26, 1749, and after a session of some days 
adjourned to the first week in February, 1750. The 
final council was chosen in May, 1750; met June 19, 
and reached its decision of dismissal June 22. In 
the midst of this storm Pierrepont was born and took 
his first three months’ experience. His father led a 
very unsettled life afterward, preaching as a mis- 
ionary to the Indians at Stockbridge, till he removed 
to New Jersey ; where he died of small-pox in 1758, 
just after he entered on the presidency of Prince- 
ton College. Such were the unhappy circumstances 
of Pierrepont’s beginnings. All the rest of Jona- 
than Edwards's children were born and started in 
life at the Northampton home during its twenty-two 
years of quiet and comfort. 

As to Aaron Burr, the simple record is that 
his parents were married June 29, 1752, and 
had two children, viz., Sarah born May 8, 1754: and 
Aaron born Feb. 6, 1756; that his father died Sept. 
27, 1757, less than two years after his birth; and his 
mother died April 7, 1758, a little more than six 
months later. 

Pierrepont Edwards and Aaron Burr were both 
men of immense intellectual powers. The first was 
a famous lawyer and Judge; and the second became 
vice-president of the United States. Thus they seem 








to have inherited the brains of Jonathan Edwards. 
But both were the youngest of their families, and 
therefore probably were pets; and both were orphans 
at an early age, thus losing the benefit of parental 
control and a well-ordered home. In this view it is 
not very strange that their exuberance of life and 
intellect should have turned toward sensuality and 
infidelity. ‘ J. H. N. 


REACHING THE KEY-STONE. 


Dear CrrcuLaR:—The marriage of Faith and 
Science, you tell us,hascome. The long divergence 
is ended; the old quarrel is made up; henceforth 
we are to have both these elements combined in a 
united push against the devil, in a united march for 
the Kingdom of Heaven. The idea is a grand one; 
no such era has dawned upon the world since 
Adam first began to people it. 

Besides the assertion of this reconciliation on 
general grounds, can we not begin to see the exact 
point where the two lines come together? In illus- 
tration of my idea I offer the following diagram. 
Begin at the bottom of the two lines and read 
upward : 





STIRPICULTURE. 
Need of Improved\Means of Improved 
Human Breeding/ \Human Breeding 
Animal Breeding, Communities 
Artificial Selection 
Natural Selection 
Correlation, ormatories 
Chemistry, ospitals 
Zoology, 
Botany, Christianity 
Geology, % The Bible 
Astronomy/s ewish Training 
Philosophy *\Providence 
Mechanics iracles 
Mathematics Invisible Creator 


The progress of science has been upward from 
mathematics through all the fields of matter, until 
in Darwin’s discoveries it reaches the domain of re- 
production, and puts man face to face with the 
problem of improving his race by scientific breed- 
ing. 

On the other side faith, starting with the simplest 
conception of God as the Creator, works through 
the whole sphere of human relations and institutions 
up to the brotherhood of Communism, and there it 
finds itself in front of the very same problem of im- 
proved propagation, with all its possibilities and 
conditions wrought out. Here the two forces of 
science and religion unite. For thousands of years 
they have been working apart, but step by step they 
have been ever converging to this point, and now 
the movement is complete. 

Is it not clear that Stirpiculture is the cap-stone of 
this pyramid? the point where head and heart join 
hands? where science will be as enthusiastic as re- 
ligion? and religion as intelligent as science? and 
both put their strength together for the production 
of a new and truer breed of men? @. 


QUERIES FROM A WATCH-TOWER 


a not the visit of Red Cloud, Spotted Tail and 
other Indian grandees to Washington at the 
present time, a virtual abdication of savagism and 
a surrender of this Continent for the future to pro- 
gressive use? We observe signs in Red Cloud’s 
last speech that the “ Big Indian” in him was rather 
nauseated if not quite subdued. In response to a 
proposal to have him return by way of New York 
he said: “I do not want to go that way. I want 
a straight line. I have seen enough of towns. I 
want to go back the way I came.” He evidently 
had got enough facts for considerable future medita- 
tion,/and did not care to add to the dose. He even 
admitted regretfully that the time would come when 
he would have to go to farming. Good for Red 


Cloud! Let us hope that the Indian misery of the 


great west is now going to follow slavery. 





Is not the recent girdling of the earth by tele- 
graphic cables, canals, etc.,a sign that war on any 
great scale between the nations is become obsolete? 


PSE erg: 
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What is the use of these things if they are to be left 
a prey to every belligerent gun-boat that may see an 
advantage in their destruction? By these interna- 
tional improvements the world is continually taking 
bonds of the great powers to keep the peace. The 
moderation of the United States and Great Britain 
in treating the Alabama claims is a happy precedent 
looking in the same direction. 





Are not the present troubles of the Spanish race 
every-where, a token that the Caananitish element 
is giving its last kick, and is ready to die out of his- 
tory? This element in one form or another has 
been at the bottom of nearly all the mischief in the 
world since Abraham. As Caananite pure, it fought 
the religion established by God among the Jews. 
As Carthaginian it fought desperately the progres- 
sive civilization of the Greeks and Romans. It diffused 
itself through Spain several centuries before Christ, 
and from that point fought the Protestant Reforma- 
tion in Europe. A considerable infusion of this 
blood must have remained in the Spanish stock. 
The present commotions with which this race is be- 
set in Spain, Cuba and South America, may bea 
sign of its final purgation. 





Is not the Gcumenical Council a sign that Roman- 
ism has premonitions of its approaching decline and 
fall? Desperate cases require desperate remedies. 
A council has not been resorted to before for hun- 
dreds of years. We must have help, says the Pope; 
we must use our last resource. We have one left— 
infallibility ; that will kill or cure. The patient seems 
to us to be in a grave situation. 





Is not the seeming vacancy of great issues in the 
public mind since the war, a preparatory hush, pre- 
luding an agitation of moral, spiritual and socialis- 
tic questions, on a grander scale than ever before ? 
When this shower begins, let timid folks get their 
umbrellas, for it will doubtless be a hard one; but 
after it will be a golden sun-burst and green fields. 

G. 


COMMUNITY JOURNAL. 
ONEIDA. 


—Our farmer furnishes the following statistics: 
We have seventy-eight cows, but milk -only sixty- 
seven. One thousand pounds, or about one hundred 
and twenty-five gallons, of the milk are sent to the 
cheese-factory ; and sixty gallons are retained for 
family use. 

—E. W., whose erratic course has been quoted, 
we see, in different papers, reports himself thus: 

—_, N. ¥. June 12, 1870, 

Mr. Wootwortn :—You may send my trunk by 
express to ——, N. Y., and oblige E. W. 

P. S.—I have been a bore to you for a year or 
two past. I should like to thank you for your kind- 
ness to me; and may God reward you for it. I con- 
fess my union with Christ and all his people. 

E. Ww. 

—‘“ What is your name bub?” said a visitor to 
one of the children on the lawn, a little boy of three. 
“ Eugene,” was the ready reply. “ And what is your 
other name?” “ Eugene,” he saidagain. “But you 
have two names don’t you? What is your other 
name besides Eugene?” “ Eugene,” was still his 
answer—this and nothing more. “ Well, your name 
is Eugene,” said the man amused; “stick to it.” 
Soon after, seized with a communicative fit, the 
youngster was heard to volunteer the following in- 
formation to a lady stranger: “We eat dinner in 
the new dining-room ; and we had ice on our straw- 
berries ; and Maud has got a little new cousin!” 


—Our bakery, which was changed with the 
kitchen, and occupies for the present the “ concrete 
building,” as we call it, near the Tontine (kitchen 
and bakery connecting subterraneously), invites 
through an open door the inspection of passing 
visitors. A gentleman looking in to-day, says to the 
white-aproned baker working at the oven, “ Why, 
when I was here before you were in the editorial 
department, I thought.” (The baker is known to 
some of our readers as E.) “ When were you here 


sir?” “Last summer.” “Oh yes, I remember you. 
Yes, I was editor then.” “ But what are you doing 
now.” The baker replies by pointing to his pile 
of loaves. “ But I thought your people believed in 
folks sticking to the business they are fitted for, and 
doing what they can do best.” “That's so,” says 
the quondam editor, “ but we have to change about 
awhile to find out what we can do the best.” 
(Laughter when told in our meeting.) 


—Our new dining-room is over the kitchen, and 
there is an elevator or dumb-waiter at one side of 
the room for bringing up the dinner when it is pre- 
pared. Machinery is like fire—a good servant but a 
bad master ; and intelligent care is the price of using 
it. It is not found in the domain of common house- 
keepers, but is so well adapted to Community pro- 
portions that it is likely to constitute quite a part of 
our kitchen furniture ; and the consequence is, our 
women will have to study the laws of mechanics, 
the operation of belts, cogs, levers, etc. We shall have 
sorry times if we are contented to let this knowledge 
die with the men. The first day the elevator was 
used, two or three girls but just escaped injury as 
they were trying to place and remove dishes when 
the thing wasin motion. A chart of instructions 
was immediately posted up, and, minus carelessness, 
this machine promises to be an admirable conven- 
ience : 

INSTRUCTIONS. 

“ Be sure that things placed on the carriage do not 
project, in either direction, beyond the edge of the 
shelves. 

“Move this handle in a direction opposite to that 
in which the carriage is to run. The carriage is ex- 


pected to stop itself at the top and bottom of its 
course. 


“To stop the carriage at any point, the handle 
should stand in a horizontal position. 

“ Never try to set things on or off the carriage, when 
it is in motion. 

“ Keep your hands entirely away from the carriage 
when it is in motion.” 

—On Saturday afternoon our grounds presented a 
very picturesque appearance, The Oncida Fire 
Company with thei: scarlet uniforms and handsome 
engine, gave color and animation to the scene. Then 
there was the Oneida Brass Band to furnish music. 
Beauty and variety were added by the presence of a 
hundred girls from our silk-factory. A number of 
visitors and a large sprinkling of our own family 
completed the assemblage. The beauty of the after- 
noon, and the animated groups scattered about the 
lawn, sitting on the grass or walking among the 
shrubbery, made a picture worth seeing. The mo- 
ment for an artist was when the Fire Company 
played their engine on the top of the reservoir. <A 
large stream of water from the hose shot into the 
air high above the roof of the house, and even above 
the top of the tower, and fell in a shower on the 
pavement on the other side. The Band contributed 
excellent music on the lawn and in the Hall; and 
one sweet-voiced girl sang two songs from the stage. 
The girls made a pretty picture taking their straw- 
berries and cream, pic-nic fashion, on the lawn. The 
gentlemen from Oneida were served with refresh- 
ments in the dining-room. The whole affair was 
very enjoyable, and all the more so for being almost 
impromptu. 

WILLOW-PLACE. 


—We had a fox-chase last evening, exciting enough 
we hope for the most sanguinary, caused by one of 
Cornelius’s supposed-to-be civilized young foxes 
leaping through the gate when C. entered their pen 
as usual, to feed them. At a bound the cunning fel- 
low was off for the woods; but C. prevented his es- 
cape in that direction, when he dashed up through 
our door-yard, saucily winking at one of the girls 
whom he met. Alarm was instantly given, and the 
chase began. Down the road he went, men and 
boys after him. Lively Earnest was not long in 
shortening the space between them. Over the fence 
they went together. Excitement deepened. Quiet 
Turkey Street turned out en masse. Women men- 
acingly flourished their ever convenient weapon, 
the broom, in the face of Master Jack; yet on he 
fled, just dodging every attempt at his capture. At 





the end of an hour, however, the hunted and tired lit- 





tle fellow was cornered in a pig-pen belonging to our 
neighbor Mr. W., after leading no less than thirty 
men a fine chase for him in a drenching shower. 


WALLINGFORD. 


—George gave us an account this evening of a 
botanical lecture by one of the Yale Professors. 
From talking about improving the varieties of plants 
he went on to cattle-breeding and the improvements 
which are going on by a careful selection of animals. 
G. said that when he touched upon this subject he 
became very enthusiastic, and the students listened 
with marked attention. ‘“ Wiy,’” said the Professor, 
“you can take any of these great dray-horses, and 
by selection, throwing out the largest, breed them 
down to beautiful ponies. And you can take these 
long-horned cattle and breed the horns all off their 
heads.” It is a wonder that these scientists can go 
so far, seeing the good results of science in cattle- 
breeding, and yet stop short and not apply it to 
human breeding. But all signs indicate that there 
is, after all, a strong under-current of thought, work- 


|ing, perhaps unconsciously, in the direction of the 


improvement of the human race. 


THE COTSWOLD SHEEP. 


Wallingford, June 10, 1870. 

Epitor CrrcuLaR:—A few days since, in com- 
pany with Mr. Kinsley, I visited Stony-Brook-Farm, 
at“ Windsor Locks, to see a flock of these celebrated 
sheep, the property of Burdett Loomis, Esq. 

After a two-hours’ ride on the cars the brakeman 
drawled out, “ W-i-n-d-s-o-r L-l-locks.” From 
there our road, leading to the farm of Mr. Loomis, 
two miles distant, led us through one of the finest 
agricultural districts in the State. But we saw no 
corn, rye or wheat fields; no fruit or dairy farms. 


Mr. Kinsley, who has a quick eye, soon began to 
criticise some outlandish-looking barns, when we 
made the discovery that they were tobacco dry- 
houses, and many of the buildings that we saw here 
and there were cigar-factories; while the farmers 
were all busy preparing tobacco land, and piling on 
the manure without stint. It was painful to see 
this rich Connecticut valley devoted to the produc- 
tion of a weed that stupifies and degrades man, © 
who was made in the image of God ; and which makes 
him a nuisance even to his fellow man. Butsoit is. 


On reaching the farm we learned that the pro- 
prietor was absent, but the shepherd readily offered 
to show us over the place, After looking at some 
fine Durham stock, we started for the sheep-pasture. 
In a few minutes we came to the brook that gives 
the farm its name. It was about four rods wide 
and one foot deep, rushing over a solid rock bot- 
tom. Our guide, who had taken a horse at the 
barn, took us over the brook, one at a time, in prim- 
itive style. Then putting his hand to his mouth 
he gave a shrill whistle, when the sheep began to 
bleat and run up to us from all quarters; and we 
were soon surrounded with one hundred or more of 
them, besides the lambs. 


They were large, square-built sheep, very uniform 
in size and appearance. It was evident that they 
had been carefully bred, and for two purposes, viz., 
mutton and wool. The live weight of the breeding 
ewes was, I should judge, one hundred and seventy 
pounds, and the wool clipped this spring, was from 
eight to thirteen pounds each. We noticed among 
them several native sheep, which the shepherd told 
us were bought to bring up Cotswold lambs when 
there are twins, as no sheep is allowed to raise more 
than one. 

When we returned to the barn, he showed us two 
imported bucks, Emperor and Senator. We were 
told that they cost Mr. Loomis, in England, one 
hundred guineas each. I have frequently seen cuts 
of prize sheep in the agricultural journals, and 
always thought they were overdrawn, but the pencil 
could hardly do justice to those bucks. To my eye 
they were models of perfection, and I looked in 
vain to see where they might be improved. 

The clip of wool from Senator was eighteen 
pounds, and his weight three hundred and forty-five 
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pounds. Emperor weighed three hundred and fifty 
pounds, and his wool nineteen pounds. The great 
value of these sheep seems to be in crossing them 
with natives. The first cross are frequently as heavy 
as the pure bloods. 

We next called on Mr. Seymour, a neighbor of 
Mr. Loomis, who has five half-breed ewes, two years 
old. They weighed last spring two hundred pounds. 
In April all dropped twins from a Cotswold buck, 
and the lambs were quite as large as the full-bloods. 
.The sheep are sheared in April before turning out to 
pasture, and it is claimed that they do much better 
for it. 

We met Mr. Loomis at the depot on our way 
home, and had a short chat with him. He is a 
young man of pleasing address, somewhat enthusi- 
astic, and evidently understands his business. He 
told us that he sold fifty bucks, a few weeks since, to 
goto Arizona. The price was fifty dollars apiece. 
This of course was under his retail price. 

B. B. 


LETTER FROM AN AGENT. 
New York., June 5, 1870. 

DEAR CrrcuLaR:—I have been traveling for the 
last week in New Jersey; having passed through 
the State several times on the leading lines of 
railroad. There is probably no other State in the 
Union that has so good facilities for travel as the 
little State of New Jersey. Five of the leading 
outlets from the City of New York to the west pass 
through it, and the Midland when finished will 
make six. Then there are branches running from 
the main lines to all important towns. All the 
main roads seem to be well patronized. 

I never have heard much said in praise of New 
Jersey, unless it was of some sections like Vineland 
that were in the hands of speculators; but I think 
I can truly say that I have never traveled in any 
State where the soil seemed to yield a better return 
for labor, and where there were more indications of 
good farming than I have witnessed for the last 
week. The peopie appear to be prosperous; for you 
see no dilapidated buildings or fences; every thing 
seems to be in complete order. The houses, even if 
they are small, are neat cottages of a cream or 
drab color, and many of them have mansard roofs. 
One almost gets the impression in traveling in this 
State that there are no poor here, as he sees none of 
the usual signs of poverty. 

The peach crop, it is thought, will be a fair crop 
this year although many of the small peaches are 
falling off. Strawberries are largely raised, and are 
just beginning to be brought into market. They 
do not appear to be very large this season. Corn 
seems to be quite extensively cultivated, as you can 
hardly look out of the cars without sceing fields of 
it on every side. One thing that first struck me on 
looking at the corn fields was the very straight rows ; 
something I have not noticed anywhere else. 

While in Freehold, a very thriving town near 
the old site of the North American Phalanx, I 
heard much gossiping about horses, and on some 
inquiry learned that a horse of the Patchen stock 
had been sold the day before for the large sum of 
$15,500, and the owner received the money down. 
The name of the horse is “ Patchen Chief,’ and he 
is about nine years old. He is a very large horse 
like all of the Patchen stock, and a splendid trotter. 
The old Patchen was raised in this vicinity and it 
is said there is a large infusion of his blood in the 
horses of this region. The half sister of “ Patchen 
Chief” was sold not long since for $5,000, and many 
others of the same stock have been sold for a large 
sum. W. G. K. 


HOW HE LEARNED TO READ. 

NE evening, some time since, I sauntered into 

the office and begged M—— to leave those pon- 
derous, mysterious looking ledgers and journals; 
those tiresome desks and high stools, and stroll with 
me on the lawn. She readily assented; but just 
as we had barred the last window, heard the 
familiar click of the safe-lock and taken our hats 
to go, feeling all was right, in walked G—— T—, 
one of our employés and with a bow and “ Good 





evening,” said “ Hif you please, I should like to draw 
some money to-night.” M—— said something to the 
effect that it was not pay-night, was already late, and 
we should be obliged to see the foreman about his 
time before we could pay him. 

“Please you, I should not come to-night only I 
want to go right down on the next train to see my 
boys. You see this his Friday night, and hif I go 
down on the first train, I shall get ’ome o’ the morn- 
ing of Saturday and see my buys two days. And 
you can see in this book ’ow I’ave worked for you.” 
M—— took the book as he handed it across the pay- 
ing-counter. It was a small diary, labeled on the 
outside “ O. C.,” and in it, under the proper date, was 
an entry of each day’s work, like this: “One day, 
hoeing tomatoes,” or “ Half day, setting cabbages,” 
just as the case happened to be. M—— told him that 
was a good way for him to do; he looked pleased with 
her approval and said, “1 ’ave ’ad a book always for 
thirty years and then I know ’ow it is.” 

M—— concluded to pay him partial wages, and 
while she was opening the safe he continued, “ My 
boys don’t go to school of a Saturday you know. I 
like to work to send my boys to school. I never 
went to school one day in my life.” 

M.—How did you learn to write and keep your 
book then, if you never attended school ? 

G.—Well, you see, when I was very small, before 
I can remember, my father died and my mother ’ad 
us five leetle ones to get for. You know it was in 
England ? 

M.—Yes, I supposed so. 

G.—Yes, yes; you knowed that soon enough. It’s 
no good my denying that; my tongue would betray 
me else. Well, when I was about five years hold 
my mother usec to send me way hoff to walk all 
round the lord’s field and scare the birds away with 
clackers. 

M.—What are clackers? 

G.—Clackers? They be bits o’ board; four bits, 
and you carry two in each hand and keep a noise up 
in clacking them together. Keep walking, walking 
all round the field and say the little verse “ Naughty 
birdies go away,” and the rest you know, so to 
scare the birds away. In the morning when I went 
my mother would put a little bag round my neck 
that pulled up with a string. This hada ’erring 
and abit o’ bread init formy dinner. Well you 
see sometimes the lord have great bills of sale put 
up on the wall of his field. I would stand and look 
at the big letters and want so much to read them. 
By and by I gota board anda chalk stick; then I 
would run round the field to gain a leetle time so I 
could stand before the placard, hand make the letters 
on my board. 

M.—What do you mean by a chalk stick ? 

G.—A long piece burned hon the end soI could 


;|mark with it. After a time I found a broken slate 


and a pencil and these I could carry in my bag. 
Some of the boys told me what the names of the 
letters was and then I got hon quite smart. I used 
to cover hall my slate and carry it ’ome to my 
mother. Then after a bit I ’ad saved pennies 
enough to buy a little book such as your children 
’ave and so I learned to read. 

M.—How old were you when you came over 


»| here? 


G.—The first time I came was wen I was about 
thirty years old. Old England is my country, but I 
loves her best as is to me most just and helps me 
to earn my bread, and that is America. And besides 
when you work for a man in America, he is your 
“boss;” you call him “sir,” and heat hat is table 
with the hother folks. You don’t ave to stand hun- 
der the trees and heat your ’erring like a dog, and 
if you see the gentleman coming in his carriage run 
and hopen the gate, doff your cap and stand with 
your head bent down and say, “ My lord” till’e his 
gone past. No matter hif it rain hever so much, it’s 
always “My lord,” and stand without your cap till 
’e his past. 

M.—If you like America better, why did you go 
back again to England ? 

G.—My sister lived there and she wanted me to 
come hafter ’er. When I got there she was sick, 


,Jannounced in Hebrew prophecy. 


and I had to stay awile, so I went back to work for 
the Earl of Warwick. I always worked for ’im till 
1 came over ’ere, and ’e was glad to see me come 
back. But it want easy no more to say “ My lord” 
and “My lady” as I did before. So one time the 
Earl he came to me himself and said, “ George you 
are a good gardener and I want to keep you, bat if 
you say sir instead of lord, I shall have to discharge 
you, because it is bad for the other hands for you to 
talk so.” Well, I thought of this and thought of it, 
and I said I can’t do it; and so the next pay-night I 
told the steward, “I ’ave got through working ’ere!” 
I didn’t give him a chance to turn me off. The Earl 
of Warwick gave me a paper to the folks in this 
country that I was a good gardener, and when my 
sister was well we started on 4 sailing vessel. That 
was five twelve-month agone,come December. When 
we were about a week out my sister was took sick 
again, and before we got over the poor thing died. 

Here, with his strong, brawny hand he hastily 
brushed away the tears, and his voice became broken. 
I walked to the window, told M—— the room was 
suffocatingly warm, and asked her if she had forgot- 
ten our walk. She told G-— she feared he would 
miss the train, and with another bow he left, saying, 
“@Good evening to you ladies, I’ll soon be home and 
see my boys.” 

The picture he had drawn saddened us, and as we 
walked in the gloaming we talked of his story and 
called to mind what is said in one of the “ Over-Sea 
Letters”: “It seems to me those low, straw-thatched 
roots of England, are rather hard on the boy that 
grows up in them. They present no outlook better 
than that of his father before him. Englishmen say 
that our advantage consists in having a great deal of 
land. If so, let us educate our people, and thank 
God for the land.” A. 8. B. 


HELLAS AND THE HELLENES. 


Il. 


£ gow Indo-European race, as we know it 
historically, first rose into conspicuous em- 
inence, civilization and empire, in Persia, under 
Koresh or Cyrus. The coming of Cyrus was 
He was 
chosen and anointed to head the column of 
Indo-European progress. His commission is 
thus given by Isaiah : 

“Thus saith the Lord of Cyrus, He is my 
shepherd and shall perform all my pleasure : 
even saying to Jerusalem, Thou shalt be built, 
and to the temple, Thy foundation shall be laid. 

Thus saith the Lord to his anointed, to Cyrus, 
whose right hand I have holden, to subdue 
nations before him ; and I will loose the loins 
of kings, to open before him the two-leaved 
gates; and the gates shall not be shut; I will 
go before thee, and make the crooked places 
straight: I will break in pieces the gates of 
brass, and cut in sunder the bars of iron: and 
I will give thee the treasures of darkness, and 
hidden riches of secret places, that thou 
mayest know that I, the Lord, which call thee 
by thy name, am the God of Israel. For Jacob 
my servant’s sake, and Israel mine elect, I have 
even called thee by thy name: I have surnamed 
thee, though thou hast not known me. I am 
the Lord, and there is none else, there is no 
God besides me: I girded thee, though thou has 
not known me.” 

The advent of Cyrus and the rapid devel- 
opment of Persian power marks a new and 
great era in the world’s history. It was a time 
ripe for change and revolution. Stanley, in his - 
“History of the Jewish Church,” gives the fol- 
| lowing description of the beginning of this new 
dispensation : 





“The primeval period of mankind is drawing 
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to its close; the ancient, gigantic monarchies and 
religions, known to us only through their mighty 
conquerors, or their vast monuments, are, as 
we have seen, passing away ; the great catastro- 
phe which is to wind up their long career, the fall 
of Babylon, is already imminent. And in the 
place of this giant age is to begin that second 
period of history, which we term classical. It 
is the date of the accession of the two famous 
potentates in Greece and amongst the Grecian 
colonists, from whose reigns commences our 
distinct knowledge of Grecian life and litera- 
ture—Pisistratus at Athens, Croesus at Sardis. 
It is the date which coincides with the appear- 
ance of the first authentic characters of Roman 
history in the reign of the Tarquins. From 
this time forward that Western world of Greece 
and Rome rises more and more steadily above 
the horizon, till it occupies the whole view. 
It was a true insight into the inmost heart of 
this vast movement, which caused the Prophet 
to see in it not merely the blessing of his own 
people, but the union of the distant isles of the 
Western Sea with the religion hitherto confined 
to the uplands of Asia. And, further, in the East 
itself, the time was come, when from beyond 
the northern mountains the power was to de- 
scend which should accomplish this vast catas- 
trophe. To that power—not merely to the 
quarter of the world, or to the nation, or to the 
hour, but to the man—did the Prophetic indi- 
cations of this period point, with a significance 
worthy the grandeur of the occasion. One 
such had arisen—in that same great year, just 
twenty years after the Jewish exile had begun, 
—Koresh or Cyrus, the Persian. On him the 
expectation of the nations was fixed. Concern- 
ing him the question rose whether he would, 
like the chiefs and princes of former times, be 
a mere transient conqueror? or would he in- 
deed be the deliverer who should inaugurate 
the fall of the old and the rise of the new world. 


“Out of the darkness of suspense came the 
welcome answer which marked him out as the 
One Anointed Hero—alike of the Chosen Peo- 
ple and of all the nations of the then known 
world. Amply was that Prophetic intimation 
justified. To us, looking back at the crisis from 
a distance which enables us to see the whole ex- 
tent of the new era which he was to open, the 
fitness of Cyrus for the place which the Prophet 
assigns to him is full of meaning. The history 
of the civilized world was entering on an epoch, 
when the Semitic races were to make way for 
the Indo-Germanic or Aryan nations, which were 
thenceforth to sway the fortunes of mankind. 
With those nations Cyrus, first of Asiatic poten- 
tates, was to be brought into close relation. 
With Greece henceforward the destinies of the 
Persian monarchy would be inseparably united. 
Nay, of all the nations of Central Asia, Persia 
alone was of the same stock as the Greco-Roman 
and Germanic world. Cyrus, first of the great 
men whom Scripture records, spoke the tongue, 
not of Palestine or Assyria, but of the races 
of the West. First, too, of the ancient con- 
querors, Cyrus is known to us as other than a 
mere despot and destroyer. It can hardly be 
without ground that he who, by the Hebrew 
Prophet, was hailed not merely as a liberator 
and benefactor of Israel, but as an inaugurator 
of a reign of Righteousness and Truth, should, 


in Grecian literature, alone of the barbarian 
kings, have been represented as the type of a 
just and gentle Prince. In contact also with 
Cyrus, the Israelite found, for the first time in 
the heathen world, not a temptation to idolatry, 
but a protection of that belief in the Unity of 
God, which now as never before began to take 
hold of the national mind. Of all the Gentile 
forms of faith the religion of the Persians was 
the most simple and the most spiritual. Their 
abhorrence of idols was pushed almost to fanat- 
icism. In Egypt, the scattered statues and 
broken temples still bear witness to the furious 
zeal of Cambyses. In Greece, the approach of 
Xerxes to Delphi was the invasion not merely 
of a hostile army, but of a band of terrible 
iconoclasts. And so the advent of Cyrus was 
now hailed by the Prophet as the doom of the 
gigantic idols of Babylon which should totter 
and fall before his approach: the bitter scorn 
with which the old Polytheism was assailed by 
the Israelite captives was strengthened by the 
corresponding scoffs which it awakend in the 
Persian conquerors.” 

When Cyrus and his successors, in their at- 
tempt to extend their empire westward, came 
to the western coasts of Asia Minor, and to 
the Egean Sea, they encountered a small nation, 
a little branch of the same Indo-European race, 
which withstood the massive Persian armies, 
and, at Platea, at Marathon and from the ships 
at Salamis, hurled them back. This little 
nationality was Greece, or Hellas. This brave 
people were the Hellenes. T. L. Pe 


[From the Hvening Post.] 
THE PLYMOUTH BRETHREN. 


A PECULIAR PEOPLE OF LONDON. 


In London there is a sect called the Plymouth 
Brethren, so called because they originated in Ply- 
mouth, though Dublin also claims to be their starting 
point. They have three places of meeting in Lon- 
don. A reporter of the Daily Telegraph visited one 
of these, and thus describes what he saw : 

“The room, which is a moderate-sized school, 
was filled with a congregation of evident habitues, a 
very small portion at the back being railed off ‘ for 
those not in communion.’ The service consisted 
principally of the singing of a large number of 
hymns, without instrumental accompaniment of any 
kind, and the reading of Scripture. There is noth- 
ing in the shape of pulpit or reading-desk, nor any 
person occupying the position of minister or presi- 
dent. There was, I suppose, some preconcerted ar- 
rangement as to who should read, pray, or give out 
the hymn; but, to an outsider, it appeared that any 
of the brethren took part without premeditation. 
Between each portion of the service there was a 
long pause of several minutes, during which the 
congregation sat with eyes closed, seemingly en- 
gaged in private prayer. The special object of the 
morning assembly was ‘the breaking of bread.’ 
This was done in the most homely manner possible. 
Several loaves of home-made bread were placed, in 
common plates, on a table in the center of the room, 
divided into quarters, and passed round the benches ; 
each member helped himself or herself to a portion, 
literally ‘breaking’ it off the quarter-loaf. The 
wine passed around in like manner, in large com- 
mon tumblers, the administration of each element 
being preceded by prayer. It was a simple cere- 
mony; but the idea could not fail to strike one 
that its very homelinesss made it a closer represen- 
tation of the original supper in the long upper-room, 
and the daily bread-breakings of the apostles, than 
the gorgeous mass with all its sensuous adjuncts. 
After the communion—as I suppose one may term 
it—followed another hymn, sung to the tune of 
‘God Save the Queen.’ With this I imagined the 








proceedings would have closed, as I had been told 
there would be no sermon; but a sort of sermonette 
was introduced, it seemed--and, I believe, really 
was—on the spur of the moment. It was delivered 
by a very humble brother indeed, in homely and not 
always accurate English; but he displayed minute 
knowledge of Scripture, and was intensely earnest— 
as indeed the whole service had been—consisting, I 
am sure, as the preacher kept telling us, of ‘ thoughts 
that had been pressing in upon his own soul.’ The 
two concluding prayers were offered by gentlemen 
of a very different mental calibre: and the congre- 
gation evidently numbered many persons of position 
and education. The names of ‘intending and ac- 
cepted brethren,’ were then read, together with one 
who ‘ sought restoration,’ and another who proposed 
to take to himself a sister; and so the proceedings 
terminated, without, as will be evident, anything 
having transpired to inform one as to the special 
doctrines of the body.” 


[From the New York Herald.] 
THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 

A Visit to These Strange People---The Workings 
ot Their System---Religious and Moral Purity--- 
A Playful Party of Outsiders Rebuked---Social 
and Domestic Habits---Manufactures. 

Madison, N. Y., June 9, 1870. 

Mocs of late has been said and written relative to 
the Oneida Community, situated near Oneida, in the 
county of Madison of this State. Having lately paid 
a visit to this Community and seen its practical 
workings, it can well challenge the State of New 
York to produce any other number of 3,000 persons 
who live so contented and so well. 

From small beginnings the Community in less 
than a quarter of a century has advanced to be- 
come the owner of the finest palace and surround- 
ings in the county of Madison. The members cul- 
tivate good will towards each other, and common 
courtesy marks their daily walk and conversation. 
They wish no person to belong to them who does 
not firmly believe in their religion, and who does 
not join them with heart and soul forever. They 
are not anxious for any new comers, as their family 
is now about full and complete. They trust in God 
as their power and might from day to day, and 
when one once places his foot on their premises he 
feels secure in his person and property and that 
every thing is safe around him. They aim to prac- 
tice no deceit among themselves, and hold out no 
false colors to the world. They use no profane or 
obscene language; they use no tobacco in any shape; 
they use no intoxicating drinks; drink no tea or 
coftee. They sell at their store no tobacco, nor 
would they, if they could make $100 per day by so 
doing. 

They meet daily in their Hall for mutual criticism 
and general conversation, to the end that each may 
benefit the other and thereby bind themselves in a 
bond which may endure as long as life shall last, 
and that peace, happiness and contentment may 
abide and remain with them forever. 

Whoever goes to the Oneida Community with the 
expectation of going to a place of ill repute will be 
greatly mistaken. They have nothing to do with 
the world at large, in politics or sociability. They 
wish to treat the outward world with respect, and 
expect the same treatment in return, without 
familiarity in either party. 

A gay, lively and respectable party of ladies were 
there present on the day of my visit, and while 
resting in the parlor of the Community building 
from their walks over the premises they indulged in 
an innocent play of tossing a ball from one to the 
other, connected with some loud laughing. The 
Superintendent immediately checked them by stat- 
ing that “Visitors are expected, in coming here, 
not to be too reserved, and still not to be too famil- 
iar.” The ladies took the hint, and found they were 
more inside of a church than a place of frolicking. 

“The world is said to be a cheat, and he is a fool 
who has no hand in it.” This Community has with- 
drawn itself from the cheating world, and has 
reared a monument in this country, founded on 
truth, justice, temperance, fair and just dealing be- 
tween man and man, without deception and without 
fraud. Errors, like all mortals, they undoubtedly 
have; but time and experience may yet correct and 
prune the objectionable past, which is so much criti- 
cised and condemned by the world at large. No 
fair-minded man can help admiring their thrift, in- 
dustry and general prosperity. Place a stranger 
down in their midst and he is a welcome visitor to 
view all the premises. He sees a Jarge brick edifice, 
reared with care, and the temperature of every 
room, in the coldest day of winter, mild and gentle 
as a summer’s day—caused by every room in the 
edifice being heated or warmed by steam. He sees 
comfort and cleanliness all around him. He goes to 
their silk-room and sees something in full blast won- 
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derful to behold. He goes to their reading-room 
and finds there a large library in which persons of 
literary tastes can fe and spend hours with pleasure 
and advantage. e can go to the iron manufactur- 
ing establishment, where orders come from distant 
parts of the world for mink, bear, fox and otter 
traps, and will learn that in the last ten years about 
two millions of these traps have been sold that have 
been manufactured at this establishment. At one 
o’clock he can go to the Hall and hear as 
music from their band as is heard in Central ] ark, 
excepting their band is only about half the size of 
that which plays at the Park, but the music is as 
fully entertaining. Thence he can go right to Wall- 
st., New York, and a feeling will come over him that 
he has left a place of honesty and entered a band of 
peculators. 


WE have received a copy of “ A Treatise on Ele- 
mentary Geometry,” by Professor Chauvenet, of St. 
Louis, and after a careful examination of the book 
we do not hesitate to pronounce it the best work on 
the elements of Geometry that has yet come to our 
notice. The work is marked by unusual fullness in 
the number of the principles developed, by clear- 
ness, conciseness and accuracy in definition and 
demonstration, and by harmony of arrangement. 
An especially valuable improvement on the ordinary 
text-books is the discarding of the repulsive assump- 
tion that a polygon can be made to coincide with a 
circle, and the substitution, in the place of demon- 
strations founded on that assumption, of elegant 
and logical proof of theorems relating to the circle 
and the “three round bodies” by means of the prin- 
ciple of limits. Another valuable feature of the 
work is.an appendix containing a copious and well 
arranged collection of exercises, in which the stu- 
dent is taught to apply the geometrical knowledge 
he has acquired, to the original solution of problems, 
and thus to make geometry something more than a 
mere drudging work of the memory. These exer- 
cises are followed by an “Introduction to Modern 
Geometry,” in which are discussed properties of the 
straight line and circle, of comparatively recent dis- 
covery, and not usually treated in Elementary 
Geometry. The book is printed in beautiful and 
attractive style, by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. 


ITEMS. 


Two gangs of Chinamen are at work at North 
Adams, Mass., learning to bottom shoes. 
ATTORNEY-GEN. Hoar has resigned, and Amos 


T. Ackerman of Georgia has been appointed as his 
successor. 


THERE was a general suspension of business in 
Boston on the 17th inst.,in commemoration of the 
battle of Bunker Hill. 


Tne Vermont Constitutional Convention has re- 
jected the amendment giving the suffrage to women, 
by a majority of 231 to 1. 

AFTER a detention of several months, the Cuban 
privateer, Hornet, at Wilmington, N. C., has been 
released, by order of the President. 


GEN. Ropert ANDERSON, of Fort Sumter fame, 
is ill at Tours, France. His physicians have ordered 
him to the Pyrenees for a change of climate. 


Tue (Ecumenical Council is discussing the last 
chapter of the Infallibility Scheme. There seems to 
be no doubt of the adoption of the Dogma as pro- 
posed to the Council, including the clause anathe- 
matizing all who disbelieve. 

THE miniature steamer, City of Ragusa, only 21 
feet long, which sailed from Liverpool May 81, for a 
voyage across the Atlantic, sprung a leak and had to 
put back for repairs, arriving at Queenstown on the 
18th inst. It is said she will soon sail again for 
New York. 

CHARLEs Dickens has been buried in Westminster 
Abbey, in the Poet’s Corner, at the foot of Handel 
and at the head of Sheridan, with Macaulay and 
Cumberland on either side. The funeral was en- 
tirely private. The grave was aflerwards completely 
covered with flowers, cast upon it by the visitors 
who thronged to the spot. 





Rep C.ovup and his Indians had a reception by 
the U. 8. Indian Commission, at the Cooper Union, 
New York, on the 16th inst. Addresses were made 
by Peter Cooper and Dr. Crosby, after which Red 
Cloud made an eloquent and effective speech. This 
was followed by a few words from Red Dog, and 
speeches from Dr. Washburn and Dr. Bellows. Mr. 
Cooper then announced that he had received a dis- 
patch from Secretary Cox, saying that the Indians 
would be provided with the 17 horses asked for, 
with which to return to their homes. After the ad- 
journment an enthusiastic hand-shaking with the 
chiefs occurred, and the next morning the delegation 
and those accompanying took the train bound for 
Omaha. 


On Monday last the President sent a message to 
Congress on the Cuban question. He states that, in 
the six months which have passed since his annual 
message at the beginning of the present session, the 
condition of the insurgents has not improved, and 
that the insurrection itself, although not subdued, 
exhibits no signs of advance, but seems to be con- 
fined to an irregular system of hostilities, carried on 
by small and illy-armed bands of men, roaming 
without concentration through the woods and the 
sparsely populated regions of the island, attacking 
from ambush convoys and small bands of troops, 
burning plantations and the estates of those not 
sympathizing with their cause. On the other hand 
it is equally true that Spain has not suppressed the 
insurrection, although the Spanish authorities have 
possession of every seaport and every town in the 
island. The message deplores the inhuman manner 
in which the contest has been conducted on either 
side, and is quite severe on the character of the 
Cubans. The attention of the war-making powers of 
the country is invited to all the relations and bearings 
of the question in connection with the declaration 
of neutrality and granting of belligerent rights. 
The House of Representatives has adopted resolu- 
tions authorizing the President to remonstrate 
against the barbarous manner in which the war is 
conducted and to solicit the co-operation of other 
governments in the movement. The Senate has 
passed the Apportionment bill, fixing the number 
of Representatives at three hundred. 


A CERTAIN genial bald-headed gentleman, while 
in Paris, went one day to the Zodlogical Garden. 
The weather was warm, and he laid down on a 
bench. Presently he fell asleep, and he was aroused 
by a warmth about the head. An infatuated ostrich 
had come along, and mistaking his bald head for an 
egg, settled down with the determined resolution to 
hatch it. 


ANSWER TO CORRESPONDENT. 


T. 8. H.,—Ct. “ Please inform me how it is custom- 
ary for your subscribers to send money, whether in- 
closed in a letter, or by a postal order; do you 
always receive money sent in a letter.” . 


They sometimes send the money in a letter, anc 
occasionally a postal order. We are not aware of 
any failure in receipt of money sent by letter, when 
our post-office address has been properly and plainly 
writen on the envelope. 


RECEIPTS OF THE CIRCULAR FOR 1870. 


J. R. E., Royalston, Mass., $1.00; B. A. T., New 
Haven, Conn., 50 cts; L. M., Malden, Mass., $1.00, 
J. H. P., Biddeford, Me., $2.00; S.C. A., $1.00; J. 
S., Beacon Falls, Conn., $1.00; 8. C., Hebron, N. H., 
$1.00; S. R. K., San Francisco, Cal.,. $1.00; J. R., 
Salisbury Center, N. Y., $1.00; W. H., Port Huron, 
Mich., $1.00; L. 8. P., Carpentersville, Ill., $1.00; T. 
8. E., New Haven, Conn., $1.00; 8. P. K., Oriskany 
Falls, N. Y., $1.00; M. E. K., Heath, Mass., $1.00: P 
C. V. B., Boston, Mass., $1.00; J. H., New York, $1.00; 
G. W. H., New York, $1.00; A.C. R., Baldwinsville, 
N. Y., $1.50; A. C. W., Middleton, Oregon, $1.00; J. 
H., Milwaukee, Wis., $1.00; J. L., Vernon, N. Y., 
50 cts ; D. B., New Orleans, La., $1.00; J. J. F., Jersey 
City, $10.00; F. G. W., Syracuse, N. Y., $1.00; W. 
P., Savoy, Mass., $1.00; C. P. K., San Francisco, Cal., 
$1.00 ; T. W. H., Fort Dodge, Iowa, 50 cts. 





Aiinonncements : 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 200. Land, 654 acres. Bus- 
iness, Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the 
Circu.ar, Horticulture &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, 
Bible Communism, . ' 


WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of 0, C., on a detached portion of the domain, about 
one and one-fourth miles north of 0.C. Number of members, 
35. Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of 0. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
depot of the Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number ot 
members, 40, Land,228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Print- 
ing, Manufactures, and Horticulture, 

SPECIAL NOTICE, 

The 0. C., and Branches are not “ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense ofthe term. They call their social system Bista Commu- 
xisM or ComPLeX Marariace, and hold to freedom of love only 
within their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the 
principles of Male Continence. 


ADMISSIONS. 


These Communities are constantly receiving applications for 
admission which they have to reject, It is difficult to state in 
any brief way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers ; 
but some of them are these: 1. The parent Community at 
Oneida is full. Its buildings are adapted to a certain number, 
andit wantsnomore, 2. The Branch-Communities, though they 
have not attained the normal size, have as many members as 
they can well accommodate, and must grow in numbers only 
as they can grow in capital and buildings. 8. The kind of men 
and women who are likely fo make the Communities grow, 
spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be sifted out 
slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly ynderstood that 
these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who mercly want a home andaliving. They will receive 
only those who are very much in carnest in religion, They 
have already done their full share of labor in criticising and 
working over raw recruits, and intend hereafter to devote 
themselves to other jobs (a plenty of which they have on hand), 
receiving only such members as seem likely to help and not 
hinder their work. As candidates for Communism multiply, it 
is obvious that they can not all settle at Oneida and Walling- 
ford, Other Communities must be formed; and the best way 
for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till the Spirit 
of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Musk-rats, Mink, Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the 
Black and Grizzly Bear, are made by the Oneida Community. 

Descriptive-list and price-list sent on application. 


WILLOW-PLACE FOUNDRY. 
All kinds of agricultural, machine, and light castings on hand 
or made to order. A full assortment of wagon skeins and lifting 
jacks always on hand, Address, Oneida Community. 





SILK GOODS. 

Machine Twist and Ribbons of our own manufacture (at the 
Willow-Place Works ): also, various brands and descriptions of 
Sewing Silk, in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oneida 
Community. 

MOUNT TOM PRINTING-OFFICE 
(Wa.uincrorp Community), WALLINGForD, Conn. 

With new type and presses, this establishment is always 
ready to receive orders for Cards, Circulars, Price-lists, Pamph- 
lets, and the lighter kinds of Job Printing. Particular atten- 
tion paid to Bronze work and Color Printing for Labels. Orders 
from abroad should be addressed to 

WALLINcForp Community, Wallingford Conn, 


PUBLICATIONS, 

SatvaTion FRoM Sin, THe Exp oF Curistian Faire; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cents pet 
single copy, or $2.00 per dozen, 

History oF American Soctauisus, By John Humphrey Noyes, 
678 pp. Svo J.B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. London, 
Trubner & Co. Price $4.00, To subscribers of the CircuLar 
it will be sent post-paid for $3.50. 

Tae Trarrer’s Guipe; a Manual of Instructions for Capturing 
Fur-bearing Animals; by 8. Newhouse. Second edition ; with 
New Narratives and Illustrations. 280pp.8vo. Price, bound 
in Cloth, $1.50. 

Marz Contivence; or Self-control in Sexual Intercourse. A 
Letter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 50 cents 
per dozen, 

Baox Votumes or tux“ Cracu.an,” unbound, Price, $1.50 per 
volume, or sent (post paid) by mail at $1.75. 

The above works are for sale at the Crcttak office. 

Messrs. Trusxer & Compasy, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the History or American Socrauisus, and the 
Trapper’s Guipe for sale. They will receive subscriptions fus 
our other publications, 





